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As a review of the trend of more recent thought the essays are both 
stimulating and instructive. The style is lucid and virile. While ' Prag- 
matism ' and ' Instrumentalism ' are nowhere mentioned by the author, 
they would, doubtless, both be included in the concept ' Energic Monism.' 

Alban David Sorensen. 
Colby College. 

The Vivisection Problem. (A Reply.) Albert Leffingwell, M.D. 

International Journal of Ethics, January, 1905, pp. 221-231. 

The matter of the controversy over vivisection is continually at the 
focus of public attention, and this alone would sufficiently account for a 
great deal of its puerile treatment. No other current question affords a 
more vivid illustration of the oscillations of thought. The almost exact 
balance maintained between approbation on the ground of utility and 
disapprobation on the ground of cruelty, producing much fluctuation of 
individual conviction, still keeps the public about evenly divided. 

This article is written in reply to one entitled, ' Is Vivisection Justi- 
fiable?' by C. S. Myers, of Gonville and Caiu College, Cambridge, pub- 
lished in the same journal, April, 1904. 

Mr. Myers, who poses as an unprejudiced arbitrator having general 
acquaintance with the principles of ethics and psychology, registers an 
almost unqualified endorsement of the practice. He classifies the oppo- 
nents of vivisection on moral grounds according to three standpoints, viz., 
the ' religious,' the ' common-sense ' and the ' naturalistic' The first con- 
siders that animals are placed in the world by the Divine Will and that 
man is their natural protector; it is an abuse of superior intelligence for 
man to inflict pain on them for any purpose whatever. Tha 'common- 
sense ' antagonist, while opposing extreme cruelty, sanctions the infliction 
of a certain amount of pain upon animals, providing man's gain thereby 
is sufficiently great. The third standpoint, the 'naturalistic,' condemns 
vivisection not so much on account of the pain endured by the animals, 
as on account of the reflex effect which cruelty has upon man. 

The arguments which Mr. Myers adduces in refutation of these re- 
spective positions are : that those who argue from the ' religious ' stand- 
point are inconsistent when they sanction the slaughtering of cattle and 
the poisoning of vermin for the sake of increasing human comfort; that 
the 'common-sense' antagonist is ignorant of the great utility of vivi- 
section; and that the 'naturalistic' view does not take into account the 
truth of 'multiple-personality' which means that, while a vivisector 
may be humane on all other points, sympathy would be positively detri- 
mental to success at the operating-table. 

This author cites the 'psychologist's fallacy' in refuting the charge 
of 'the sentimentalist' that vivisection involves the infliction of agony, 
saying that the cries and writhing of the animal-subjects are no criterion 
of true 'mental pain.' Besides, dogs have been observed to wag their 
tails and lick the hands of the operator, which evinces their indifference 
to the experiment. 

He further considers it needless to discuss the utility of vivisection. 
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productive as it has been of such magnificent results in the study of 
microorganisms and the discovery of antitoxins. Typhoid and Mediter- 
ranean fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis in cattle and snake-bite have been 
sucessfully combated with remedies perfected through vivisectional 
experiments. 

Dr. Leffingwell, himself a physician, is inclined to view the matter in 
another light. While laying no especial claim to knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of ethics and psychology, he doubts whether natural laws are to be 
discovered and human welfare promoted at the expense of animal agony. 
The question of degree of pain is one of some importance to him. He 
says, " The impeachment of unlimited vivisection rests wholly upon the 
conviction that in some of its phases it is productive of agony." The 
recognition of the value and moral legitimacy of definitely restricted 
vivisection should not blind one to the fact that, beyond certain limits, 
it becomes grossly immoral. " That vivisected animals sometimes suffer, 
is a charge that rests wholly upon the evidence of men who are neither 
'sentimentalists' nor 'laymen,' but members of the medical profession. 
Speaking before the British Medical Association at its annual meeting 
in 1899, the President of one of the sections, Dr. George Wilson, LL.D., 
made this remarkable charge: 'I have not allied myself to the anti-vivi- 
sectionists, but I accuse my profession of misleading the public as to the 
cruelties and horrors which are perpetrated on animal life. . . . Whether 
so-called toxins are injected under the skin, into the peritoneum, into the 
cranium, under the dura-mater, into the pleural cavity, into the veins, 
eyes, or other organs — and all these methods are ruthlessly practiced — 
there is long-drawn-out agony. The animal so innocently operated on 
may have to live days, weeks or months, with no anesthetic to assuage 
its sufferings, and nothing but death to relieve.' " 

Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, LL.D., for many years a professor in Harvard 
Medical School, says : " The ground for public supervision is that vivisec- 
tion, immeasurably beyond any other pursuit, involves the infliction of 
torture to little or no purpose." 

Dr. Leffingwell tends to believe, in spite of the psychologist's fallacy, 
that Mr. Myers's citation of dogs having been observed to wag their tails 
and lick the hands of the operator, betokens, not a happy animal indiffer- 
ence to fate, but rather a mute, instinctive and vain appeal for sympathy. 

Concerning the utility of vivisection, Dr. Leffingwell is by no means 
so sure as Mr. Myers. "Where are the proofs that the mortality from 
typhoid fever in any country has been reduced by the general use of the 
'appropriate anti-toxin?' Where are we to look for similar evidence 
regarding mortality from Mediterranean or yellow fever? Has the mor- 
tality from snake-bite ' been diminished in any appreciable degree by the 
employment of a remedy regarding whose use we are assured there is 
hardly a failure on record ? ' Lf so where are the statistics ? There are 
none. It is a claim of the laboratory." 

Professor Hodge, of Clarke University, declared that "God clearly 
gives to man every sanction to cause any amount of physical pain which 
he may find expedient to unravel His laws." Dr. Leffingwell, lacking the 
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necessary general acquaintance with the principles of ethics, can not ac- 
cept this enunciation of the vivisector's creed, and marvels that God 
should hide facts and give torture the right to find them. 

" What may we hope to accomplish in the reform of vivisection as it 
exists to-day? ... It seems to us that, first of all, there must be the grad- 
ual creation of public sentiment which shall be eager, not so much to 
approve all vivisection, or to disapprove it all, as to know with certainty 
the facts. Take, for example, the question of vivisection in institutions 
of learning. To what extent is it carried on, merely to demonstrate what 
every student knows in advance? . . . The removal of the secrecy that so 
generally enshrouds vivisection is the first and most important step 
toward any true reform. [My italics.] 

" And finally there must come the regulation of vivisection by law. 
. . . The law ought to bring upon official records the number of experi- 
ments performed, the objects which were in view, the results which were 
attained, the species of animal upon which the investigations were made, 
the anesthetics which were administered, and everything that pertains to 
the prevention of pain." [My italics.] 

This is a quite voluminous notice of Dr. Leflmgwell's eleven-page 
article to take in this Journal. I believe, however, that it is justified. 
Further, I would suggest that that article be copied verbatim by all 
magazines interested in the promotion of humanitarian principles. A 
more philosophic treatment of what has unfortunately become a very 
much confused subject, it has not been my fortune to discover; a more 
concise indication of the ends toward which reform should bend its ener- 
gies has not yet appeared in print. I conceive that Dr. Leflingwell's re- 
ply, in the thoughts of all right-minded persons, will consign such ethical 
sophistries as are contained in Mr. Myers's paper to the limbo of eternal 
scorn. Vivisection, as a problem calling for immediate solution, does 
not demand ' a general knowledge of the principles of ethics and psychol- 
ogy ' ; it calls for a pragmatic acceptance of our direct intimations of its 
evils. " No one," says Goethe, " knows what he is doing while he acts 
aright, but of what is wrong we are always conscious." Those who, in 
this connection, subordinate the practical impulse toward the alleviation 
of animal woes to the logical demonstration of its validity, would do well 
to read Aristotle on the golden mean. Publicity and restriction, not 
total condemnation, is the key-note of Dr. Leffingwell's appeal, an appeal 
to which every one should lend support. Philip Hyatt Taer. 

Columbia University. 

The Soul — A Study of Past and Present Beliefs. L. D. Arnett. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, April and July, 1904. Pp. 121-200, 347- 
382. 

Ninety-one out of the one hundred and fourteen pages occupied by 
this study contain little more than the notes of a student summarizing 
his reading as he peruses the literature of the subject. The last twenty- 
three pages report the result of a questionnaire-study on the same topic. 
The author states that he does not pretend to settle any disputed point 



